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If, on the basis of all these arguments, I too declare myself in favour of
continuity, my opinion is based not only on a critical investigation of sources in
the particular case of Lorch, but on the great increase in our archaeological
knowledge in general which has taken place recently, especially on the Danube in
the South-East. Lorch cannot be judged apart from the other towns; and just as
the results of investigations in Salzburg and Vienna used to be regarded as
authoritative in deciding the problem of Lorch, so they still are, though now in the
opposite sense. For archaeological research has, in recent times, made very
important discoveries in Vienna which demand more cautious examination. The
earlier view that in the sixth and seventh centuries Vienna was in ruins, like all the
Roman forts from Batava castra to Sirmium, can hardly be held now in face of
established facts. The three oldest churches of Vienna, St. Ruprecht, St. Peter, and
Sancta Maria am Gestade, were founded on the sites of old Roman places of
worship; not only Roman masonry, but remains of mosaic floors have been found
there. The surprisingly ex-centric position of these churches, which stood not
inside but outside the Roman camp, is explained by the fact that they are exactly
in front of the old Roman camp-gates. It is obvious from the Epitome of Hermo-
genianus that gates were considered holy places by the Romans; and this explains
why places of worship were erected there, in order to gain the protection of the
gods for the garrison which entered or marched out through them to battle.
Here, too, the old heathen places of worship were turned by the Christians into
churches, and it is probable that at the end of the eighth century Archbishop Arno
continued to make use of the older Christian churches, when he was reorganizing
the Bavarian church.1
The churches of St. Ruprecht and St. Peter, which are not only ex-centric but
situated at opposite ends of the Roman camp, suggest further conclusions. It is
clear that these Christian places of worship were first founded to meet a special
need. There were apparently within the camp two settlements in the same place;
the larger of the two, being on the northern side above the bank of the Danube,
was called into being by the river trade; the smaller, farther to the south, was
occupied with agricultural pursuits, v. Kenner expressed the conviction that
Vienna cannot have been completely destroyed by the Avars, for its walls
were so strong that during the thirteenth century extension of the city they could
be demolished only with the greatest difficulty. " It is therefore unlikely that
in the time of the Avars there was an interruption in settlement, even though the
population must have decayed and become impoverished under the stress of
circumstances." 2 This is also proved by Byzantine coins of the sixth to the seventh
centuries found on the site of the Roman Vindobona,3 and by the observation that
on two sides, the south-west and south-east, the earliest medieval fortifications of
Vienna exactly coincide with, and correspond to, the latest Roman ones.4 The
chief proof of continuity is, however, that provided by the topography of
the oldest part of the townin the Middle Ages. Even those scholars who assume the
complete demolition of Vindobona6 have to acknowledge that the precincts of the
1  Cf. Fr. v. Kenner, "Die Dekumantore von Vindobona," Jahrluchfiir Altertumskunde, heraus-
gegelm von der k.k. Zentralkommission, i, 39 ff. (1907), and by the same author, " Die 6rdiche Lage
der altesten Kirchen von Wien," Berichte und Mmdl. d, Attertumsver. & Wien> xli, 3 ff. (1908).
2  Op. cit., 9.
8 Cf. v. Kenner, MonatsbL d. Attertumsver. %u Wien> 1911, 2.
* Cf. W. BSheim, " Das Befestigungs- und Kriegswesen," Geschichte derStadt Men, i, 268 f.
5 V. Voltelini, Die anfange der Stadt Wien, 14 ff. (1913).